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chological dynamics of their activity, nevertheless their information, education,
and leadership did stimulate action toward secondary aims. These aims were to
be a "good" soldier or officer, to do ones duty, to refuse to be a quitter, and to
make one's unit the best. When these pseudo goals brought behavior and per-
formance into line with action necessary for winning the war, the motivation
was labeled as "good."

A survey of the motives which men thought helped them in combat when
life was hard and the struggle intense showed the role of the secondary aims. In
the Pacific area hatred of the enemy was a more powerful incentive than in
some other theaters. An even more potent motive was the belief that getting
home depended on finishing the job. Still more effective was the desire "not to let
the other men down." In an opinion survey 6 in the South Pacific area, 94 per
cent of the officers and 78 per cent of the enlisted men reported that concern
about doing their part to support their comrades helped them overcome their
fear in battle. The strength of the emotional attachment to other men with
whom they lived a 24-hour day for months at a time has no parallel in any
civilian relationship. Thinking of what they were fighting for "helped" 46 per
cent of officers and 58 per cent of enlisted men "when the going was tough."

Whatever could calm anxiety, modify fear, renew a will to keep going made
a difficult and unwanted job somewhat easier to do. There were many varia-
tions in the kind of motivation operative in the course of a soldier's experience;
it was modified by the period and the area in which he served; it varied widely
in different individuals.

Some of our Army leaders held the belief that hatred of the enemy should
be mobilized in our soldiers to serve as a motive to kill.7 In some units an effort

6 "When the Going Gets Tough," What the Soldier Thinks, No. 5, 25 April 1944, p. 3.
7 In the attempts to motivate the soldier, special consideration was given to whether they
should be taught or encouraged to hate the enemy. The observations were that this was not
necessary in the Pacific; no particular stimulus was required. On the contrary, it was not effective
in the European Theater. Whatever attitude one had toward the Germans, for the most part
they were clean fighters. Again and again our soldiers saw specific instances where wounded
were exchanged at night or where a German tank would stop and a soldier would dismount
and remove a wounded man from the road before the tank went on. Such instances became
such common knowledge that it was not possible to inculcate hate widely. Against the opinion
of several high-ranking officers, in the outline of the fourth lecture to be given to all officers, the
following statement was made: "The indoctrination of hate is not desirable. Resentment against
the enemy is important, but love for home, leader and buddies is a much more powerful
stimulus for fighting. It is the skillful, cool boxer who wins his bout, not the 'mad man.' Hate
is essentially self-destructive in that it prevents the objective utilization of available skills
and weapons." This attitude regarding the value of this motivating ideology was strongly
supported by the great majority of objective observers. "Lecture Outlines for Officers on Person-
nel Adjustment Problems," War Department Technical Bulletin, Medical 12, 22 February 1944-
The same experiences and conclusions were reported by Rees of the British Army: Rees, J. R.,
The Shaping of Psychiatry by War, W. W. Norton & Company, Inc., New York, 1945, pp. 80-
82. A survey of combat soldiers fighting in Germany showed that only 27 per cent of them
were helped by thoughts of hatred of the enemy (38 per cent in the Pacific); 18 per cent were
helped some (23 per cent of Pacific soldiers); 23 per cent helped little or none (18 per cent